Suez— Private  Lagoon 

The  huje  Toft,  a  Danish  freighter  chartered  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  AS5TOtB?»rtTTc.,  N.Y.,  was  stopped  at  Port  Said,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Suez  C’anal  on  May  21.  It  was  carrying  an  Israel  cargo 
from  Haifa  —  4,000  Ions  oi  ce’rnent  lo  Hong  Kong,  1,500  tons  of 
potash  to  Manila  and  other  goo<ls  lo  Japan. 

An  Egyptian  "war  prize  court"  ordered  the  cargo  seized,  but 
the  ship’s  captain  was  instructed  by  his  superiors  not  to  unload. 

In  feverish  diplomatic  activity,  UN,  U.S.  and  other  Western 
officials  interceded  in  (’airo  to  restore  freedom  of  shipping  through 
the  Canal  and  thus  avert  a  repetition  of  the  1956  disaster. 

The  UAR  disregarded  lhe.se  appeals. 

Secretary  General  Dag  Hammar.skjold  will  fly  to  meet  President 
Nasser  this  month. 

lb)th  the  UN  ami  the  United  Stales  attach  high  importance  to 
the.se  negotiations. 

Secretary  Hammarskjold  repo.sed  faith  in  President  Na.s8er  in 
the  1956-57  Suez  crisis. 

And  when  President  Eisenhower  urged  the  Israelis  to  withdraw 
from  Sinai  on  Feb.  20,  1957,  he  promised: 

“W«  should  not  assume  that,  if  Israel  withdraws,  Etcypt  will 
prevent  Israeli  shippini;  from  usinK  the  Suez  Canal  or  the  Gulf  of 
Agaba.  If,  unhappily,  EKypt  dues  hereafter  violate  the  Armistice 
AKreement  or  other  international  ubIiKatiuns,  then  this  should  be  dealt 
with  firmly  by  the  society  of  nations.” 

Again,  on  Mar.  3,  1957,  the  President  reassured  Prime  Minister 
David  Ben-Gurion  that: 

“Israel  will  have  no  cause  for  reicret  having  thus  conformed  to 
the  stronic  sentiment  of  the  world  community.” 

And,  President  Eisenhower  continued: 

“It  has  always  been  the  view  of  this  government  that  after  the 
withdrawal  there  would  be  a  united  effort  by  all  the  nations  to  brintt 
about  conditions  more  stable,  more  tranquil  and  more  conducive  to  the 
general  welfare  than  those  which  existed  heretofore.” 

An  Erratic  Course 

In  the  ensuing  24  months,  Israel  cargoes  —  not  Israel  ships  — 
were  allowed  through  the  Suez  Canal.  And  the  Arab  blockade 
of  Aqaba  came  to  an  end.  / 

But  early  this  year,  the  UAR  resumed  seizing  Israel  cargoes.  / 
Why?  Y 

Some  speculate  that  President  Nasser,  rebuffed  in  his  attempts 
to  dominate  the  Arab  world,  needed  naval  games  and  jet  plane 
excursions  against  Israel  to  refresh  his  fading  prestige. 

Some  suggest  that  the  Arabs  want  to  curb  Israel’s  expanding 
trade  with  East  Africa  and  the  Orient. 

From  his  own  standpoint,  the  action  is  inopportune.  It  queers 
the  argument  that  the  West  should  now  help  the  Egyptian  leader 
on  the  ground  that  his  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  dangers  of 
communism.  He  has  not  helped  his  cause.  He  is  seemingly  mor^^ 
concerned  with  face  inside  the  Arab  world  than  his  pledged  wordf 
to  respect  the  covenants  which  govern  the  international  character^ 
of  the  canal  as  well  as  UN  charter  obligations  to  preserve  the  peace.  0 
All  nations  >—  not  just  Israel  and  the  UAR  —  are  affected 
by  the  current  negotiations  in  Cairo,  not  only  because  their  shipping 
is  also  subject  to  caprice  but  because  the  prestige  and  the  authority 
of  the  UN  are  at  stake. 

Where  does  a  nation  go,  if  the  UN  is  powerless  to  defend  it 
from  attack? 
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. . .  viewing  the  NEWS 


New  U.S.  Publication.  The  image  of 
America  is  distorted  in  the  Near  East 
hy  hostile  propaganda  and  the  USIS 
will  make  a  new  attempt  to  offer  a  clear 
picture  of  American  life  to  Arab  read¬ 
ers.  Beginning  in  September,  it  will 
issue  a  prestige  magazine  in  Beirut,  to 
be  called  A I  Huyal  fi  America  (Ameri¬ 
can  Life).  It  will  be  a  modest  Arabic 
version  of  the  glossy  America  which  is 
now  published  to  balance  the  USSR. 
It  will  appear  bi-monthly,  about  16-24 
pages  in  size,  will  sell  for  12  cents  and 
will  contain  color  features  on  U.S.  edu¬ 
cation,  culture  and  institutions.  Cir¬ 
culation  is  hard  to  estimate  in  countries 
where  literacy  is  low. 

We  now  have  two  Arab  publications: 
the  New.\  Review,  a  news  magazine  cir¬ 
culating  in  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Saudi 
Arabia  and  North  Africa,  but  not  in 
Iraq  and  the  UAR;  and^  Al  Sadaka,  a 
tabloid  weekly  which  is  circulated,  with¬ 
out  charge,  in  Egypt. 

USSR  and  Israal.  The  Soviet  Trade 
Union  organ  Trad,  on  May  27,  printed 
a  letter  addressed  to  Soviet  President 
Voroshilov,  which  purports  to  come 
from  107  immigrants  to  Israel  who  al¬ 
legedly  want  to  return  to  their  native 
USSR  because  of  hardships  in  Israel. 
The  Cairo  press  exulted  and  the  Israel 
press  scoffed.  Israelis  said  that  if  there 
are  dissatisfied  immigrants,  they  are 
free  to  leave  Israel  if  they  wish.  They 
dismissed  the  letter  as  Soviet  propa¬ 
ganda  to  cool  the  ardor  of  Soviet  Jews 
who  are  not  free  to  leave  the  USSR. 

Pounds  or  Dollars?  Withdrawal  from 
the  sterling  area  means  that  Iraq  may 
now  require  the  British  to  pay  dollars 
instead  of  pounds  for  oil  and  royalties 
and  may  transfer  her  large  deposits 
from  London  to  neutral  Zurich  or  to 
Wall  Street  to  take  advantage  of  higher 
interest  rates  here. 

In  addition,  Iraq  may  impose  an 
indirect  tax  on  oil  companies  by  boost¬ 
ing  the  price  of  the  dinar,  thus  forcing 
(Turn  the  page) 
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them  to  puy  more  for  their  operations. 
(Actually,  the  dinar  dropped  12  cents 
after  the  announcement  of  withdrawal.) 

But  if  Premier  Kassem  wants  to  im¬ 
prove  relations  with  the  West,  he  will 
not  undertake  wholesale  fund  transfers 
jeopardizing  Britain's  economy.  In 
fact  he  may  have  agreed  to  limit  trans¬ 
fers  during  the  protracted  London  nego¬ 
tiations.  Besides,  the  attraction  of  high¬ 
er  interest  rates  here  may  be  offset  by 
the  relative  strength  of  the  pound  and 
the  unlikelihood  of  its  devaluation. 

(The  murdered  King  Feisal  of  Iraq 
kept  $5(X),()(X)  on  deposit  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  bank.  Ihe  new  regime  will  start 
litigation  to  claim  it.) 

CIosmI  Border.  Jordan  complained  to 
the  UN  after  Syria  closed  its  border, 
halting  truck  and  rail  traffic  for  the 
second  time  this  year,  and  shutting  Jor¬ 
dan  off  from  Lebanon.  Syrians-  con¬ 
tended  that  Jordan  had  stopped  Syrians 
from  farming  their  lands  inside  Jordan. 
Cairo  radio  charged  that  Jordan  had 
timed  the  complaint  to  coincide  with 
Israel’s  protests  over  detention  of  the 
Inge  Toft  and  was  thus  collaborating 
with  Israel  to  embarrass  the  UAR. 

N«w  N«pr  East  Chipf.  G.  Lewis 
Jones  will  succeed  William  M.  Rountree 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs.  Mr. 
Rountree  becomes  Ambassador  to 
Pakistan.  Mr.  Jones  is  now  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Tunisia.  During  his  20  years  in 
the  U.S.  Foreign  Service,  he  has  been 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Near  Eastern 
Affairs,  and  has  served  abroad  in  Cairo, 
London,  Tunis  and  Teheran.  His  last 
service  in  Cairo  was  as  Counselor  of 
Embassy  between  I9S2  and  I9SS.  He 
is  a  native  of  Baltimore  and  majored  in 
economics  at  Harvard  University. 

In  Brinf.  Iraq's  new  Ambassador,  Ali 
Haider  Sulaiman  presented  his  creden¬ 
tials  to  President  Eisenhower  and  said 
Iraq  would  follow  a  policy  of  neutrality 
and  non-alignment. 

11  The  UAR  and  Israel  each  blamed 
the  other  for  trespassing  when  their  jet 
planes  clashed  in  a  five-minute  skirmish 
over  their  frontier  on  June  7. 

1 1sraelis  returned  a  Lebanese  bomb¬ 
er,  brought  down  in  the  Galilee  on  May 
27.  They  said  that  photographic  film 
confirmed  that  the  plane  was  engaged 
in  reconnaissance. 

H  By  a  voice  vote,  the  Senate  con¬ 
firmed  Ogden  R.  Reid  as  Ambassador 

I  to  Israel.  Only  Senators  J.  W.  Ful- 
bright  (D-Ark.)  and  John  Stennis 
(D-Miss.)  spoke  in  opposition. 

H  Lebanon  is  increasing  the  transit 
tolls  for  oil  companies.  The  Iraq 
Petroleum  Company  will  pay  about  $3.5 
million  a  year  as  compared  with  the 
present  $  I  million.  Jordan  is  seeking  a 
^similar  increase  from  Tapline. 

/  i)  K  Standard  Oil  has  discovered  oil  in 
I  n  commercial  quantities  in  Libya,  which 
may  revolutionize  power  relationships 

I I  in  the  Near  East. 


ANALYSIS; 


I'his  is  a  story  of  lost  opportunities 
—  four  of  them.  It  is  suggested  by 
news  that  the  World  Bank  will  soon 
send  a  technical  mission  to  Egypt  to 
arrange  for  a  $40  million  to  $50  million 
loan  to  widen  and  deepen  the  Suez 
Canal. 

Under  discussion  ever  since  the 
settlement  with  the  Suez  stockholders, 
this  project  represents  the  West’s  efforts 
to  counter  Russia’s  aid  to  the  Aswan 
Dam  project. 

However,  the  canal  improvement  is 
more  than  maneuver  to  please  Presi¬ 
dent  Nasser.  It  will  reduce  shipping 
costs  for  the  major  oil  companies.  The 
canal  can  no  longer  accommodate  large 
fully-loaded  tankers. 

Considerations  of  diplomatic  and 
economic  convenience  often  collide 
with  stem  issues  of  law  and  morality. 
And  some  Washington  observers  ask 
whether  a  new  effort  should  be  made  to 
open  the  canal  to  all  nations,  in  view  of 
the  UAR’s  detention  of  the  /nge  Toft 
its  cargo. 

Th«  Background.  The  legal  history 
of  Suez  begins  with  the  1888  Constan¬ 
tinople  Convention.  Article  I  provided 
that  the  1 10-mile  waterway 

“shall  always  bs  frss  aaC  span  In  tias  sf 
war  as  in  tias  of  psacs,  ts  sssry  vaaasi  sf 
esaasrec  sr  sf  war,  withsnt  Ciatinctisn  sf 
lap  .  .  .  Ths  canal  shall  nsTsr  bs  snhjsctad 
ts  ths  sscrciss  sf  ths  ripht  sf  hisekaas." 

But,  after  Egypt  lost  its  1948  war 
against  Israel,  it  closed  the  canal  to 
Israel  ships,  and  it  blacklisted  and 
penalized  cargo  ships  calling  on  Israel 
ports.  It  seized  “contraband”  cargoes. 

The  Egyptians  contended  that  Article 
X  of  the  Constantinople  Convention 
permits  “measures  .  .  .  necessary  .  .  . 
for  .  .  .  defense  and  .  .  .  public  order.” 

Egypt  told  the  UN  on  June  12,  1951 : 

.  .  .  “Ws  ars  still  Ispally  at  war  with  Israsl. 

An  armistics  dssa  nst  pat  an  snC  ts  a  stats 
sf  war.  It  atoas  nst  prohibit  a  esantry  frsni  ' 
sxsreiainp  esrtain  riphts  of  war.” 

Israel  challenged  the  inconsistency. 
When  Egyptians  invaded  Palestine  in 
1948  they  had  denied  warlike  intent, 
insisting  that  they  were  merely  a  fire 
brigade.  Moreover,  the  UN  Armistice 
was,  by  its  very  language,  no  mere  in¬ 
termission  in  conflict  but  actually  a 
permanent  arrangement  to  be  replaced 
only  by  a  peace  settlement. 

UN  Mediator  Ralph  Bunche  told 
the  UN  Security  Council  in  1949: 

“Thars  shsal4  bs  frss  morsaisat  fsr  IspitI-  I 
■lats  shipplap  a>4  ns  rsatlM  of  ths  war-  \ 
tiBM  UsekaAsa  shooM  bs  allswsd  ts  rsBuIn  \ 
as  thsy  ars  inconsistsiit  with  both  ths  lattsr  I 
and  ths  spirit  of  ths  Aralstica  Aprassssnt.”  1 


Th*  19S1  Docition.  On  Sept.  I,  1951, 
the  UN  Security  Council  upheld  Israel 
and  rejected  Egypt’s  interpretations  of 
both  the  Constantinople  Convention  and 
the  UN  Armistice.  The  Council  called 
upon  Egypt: 

“Ts  Isratlaata  ths  rsstrktisns  sa  ths  passaps 

sf  intsraatisaal  coainarclal  shipplap  aa4 
pos4s  thrsoph  ths  Sass  Caaal  whsrsvsr  boaaa 
I  aad  ts  esass  all  iatsrfsrsncs  with  sach  shlp- 
[  plap  bsysa4  that  aaasatial  to  ths  safsty  of 
I  shipplap  la  ths  caaal  Itsalf  aa4  to  ths  ob- 
I  ssryaacs  of  ths  iatsraatisnal  coaTsatisas  la 
fares." 

Unlike  General  Assembly  resolutions, 
which  are  “recommendations,”  Secur¬ 
ity  Council  resolutions  are  binding. 
Under  Article  25  of  the  Charter,  UN 
members  agree  to  “carry  out  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  Security  Council.” 

But  the  Egyptians  ignored  the  de¬ 
cision  and  the  Security  Council  failed 
ito  invoke  Articles  41  and  42 — sanctions 
^measures  to  enforce  compliance. 

^  That  was  Lost  Opportunity  No.  I. 

Th*  Blockade  Goas  On.  Egypt  ex- 
tended  the  blockadcNto  include  Aoaba. 
and  ofl^ov.  30.  1 953- it  defined  “food¬ 
stuffs  and  all  other  commodities  ~winch 
jrriilt<»ly~tn  sfi^ngtT^n 
tiaj  of  the  Zionistsjn  Palestiri?^~a5TRjn- 
traband  subject  to  seTzufS. 

Israel  protested  again  and,  on  Mar. 
29,  1954,  eight  Council  members,  in¬ 
cluding  the  United  States,  supported  a 
resolution  which  “notes  with  grave  con¬ 
cern  that  Egypt  has  not  complied  with 
that  (1951)  resolution;  calls  upon 
Egypt,  in  accordance  with  its  obliga¬ 
tions  under  the  Charter  to  comply _ ” 

But  by  now  the  Russians  had  begun 
their  cynical  pursuit  of  Arab  favor  and 
they  rescued  Egypt  with  a  veto. 

• 

Meanwhile,  the  Egyptians  were  press¬ 
ing  the  British  to  withdraw  from  their 
Suez  base.  Our  own  government  was 
acting  as  a  mediator. 

Nine  members  of  Congress  appealed 
to  the  Department  of  State  to  inter¬ 
cede  and  secure  an  undertaking  from 
Egypt  to  abandon  the  blockade.  They 
regarded  the  negotiations  as 

“•a  hUtaric  apportanlty  ta  Clspaaa  af  tha 
blackaCc.  .  .  .  Fallara  ta  act  .  .  .  aiay  ... 
caaaa  a  daterlaratian  .  .  .  bccaaac  It  caaM  ha 
latarprctaC  by  .  .  .  Epypt  aa  aa  laCkatlaa 
that  wa  4a  aat  rcpar4  tha  blacka4a  aa  a 
aaattcr  af  lafficiaat  caacara.” 

The  letter,  dated  July  27,  1954,  was 
signed  by  Senators  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Irving  M.  Ives  and  Herbert  H.  Lehman, 
and  Representatives  Emanuel  Celler, 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  James  G.  Fulton, 
Jacob  K.  Javits,  Edna  F.  Kelly  and 
Thomas  M.  Pelly. 


...Lost  Opportunities 


Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Tl^niston  B.  ^^rtoii  ( now  U.8.  8ei>a- 
torTrepIletl  OtTAug.  2,  1954,  that  agree¬ 
ment  between  Egypt  and  the  United 
Kingdom  had  already  been  reached. 
However,  he  said  that  the  agreement 

"will  •xpr«M  tk*  a«Uraiiiation  af  bath 
partiaa  ta  aphaM  tha  lUS  Canvantiaa.  (aar- 
aataalap  tha  fraadaa  af  aavipatiaa  af  tha 

caaal.** 

And  Mr.  Morton  declared  that  the 
United  States  stands  “fully  behind”  the 
Sept.  I,  1951  resolution,  regards  it  as 
valid,  despite  the  1954  Soviet  veto,  and 
that  the  United  States  “will  continue 
to  urge  compliance  with  it.” 

The  Israelis  soon  tested  the  new 
undertaking.  On  Sept.  28,  1954,  the 
Bat  Galim,  a  500-ton  Israel  vessel, 
bound  from  Eritrea  to  Haifa,  and  its 
cargo  of  meat,  plywood  and  hides  was 
confiscated;  the  10-man  crew  was  held 
until  Jan.  1,  1955.  With  the  threat  of  a 
Soviet  veto,  the  UN  Security  Council 
had  to  be  content  with  a  statement  by 
its  president  that  “most  representatives” 
regard  the  Sept.  1,  1951,  resolution  as 
having  “continuing  validity  and  effect.” 
This  was  Lost  Opportunity  No.  2. 

TIm  Six  Principles.  In  1956  Nasser 
nationalized  the  canal,  and  the  West 
struggled  vainly  to  ensure  international 
regulation.  There  was  painful  misun¬ 
derstanding  and  distrust  within  the 
Western  camp.  Finally,  all  agreed  on 
six  principles,  embraced  in  a  UN  Se¬ 
curity  Council  resolution. 

They  provided: 

(1>  tkara  ahMia  b*  fra*  aaC  apan  tranait 
thraaph  Um  caaal  witbaat  diacriaihiatiaa, 
a/art  ar  carart — thia  caaara  bath  palHical 
aaC  tachakal  aapactat 
(S)  tha  sararalgBtr  af  Egypt  ahaaU  ha 

<S)  tha  aparatiaa  af  tha  caaal  shaaM  ha 
laaalataC  fraai  tha  palltica  af  aay  caaatry; 

(4)  tha  aiaanar  af  Sahig  talla  aad  chargaa 
ihaald  ha  dacMad  hr  agraaaiaat  hatwaan 
Egypt  aad  tha  aaara; 

<S)  a  fair  prapartian  af  tha  daaa  ahaald  ha 
allattad  ta  daraiapaiaats 

(5)  ia  caaa  af  dlapataa,  aaraaalvad  affalra 
batwaaa  tha  Saaa  Caaal  Caaipaay  aad  tha 
EgypUaa  gaaaraaiaBt  thoald  ha  aattlad  by 
arhttraUaa  wUk  aaitabla  taraia  af  rafaraaea 
aad  aaHaUa  prarWaas  far  tha  payaiaat  af 
saau  faaad  ta  ha  daa. 

But  the  r^anlutinn 

LJ.S.SR  iq  October  1956.  and,  although 
I  Egypt  accepted  the  principles,  she  re- 
liist^  any  supervision  impinging  on  her 
ttovereignty. 

iThe  accident  of  geography  which  lo-/ 
cated  a  major  world  waterway  inside  'y 
Egyptian  territory  did  not  confer  on  \ 
Egypt  the  right  to  use  the  canal  in  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  rights  of  others.  But 
Western  statesmen  were  immobilized 
by  this  generatioi; 


sovereignty.  In  the  subsequent  conflict 
‘'over  Suez  and  Sinai,  our  government 
literally  rescued  Nasser.  But  we  elicited 
neither  appreciation  nor  concession. 
And  in  the  settlement,  we  directed  our 
pressure  at  our  allies,  but  we  failed  to 
exact  any  Egyptian  acknowledgement 
of  her  obligations. 

1'hat  was  Lost  Opportunity  No.  3. 
And,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  we 
proceeded  to  clear  the  canal  which 
Nasser  had  sabotaged  during  the  fight¬ 
ing.  Recently,  on  May  17,  1959,  the 
N.Y.  Timex  wrote: - - 

“Oac  pf  the  mMlypd  piyttcriM  pf  thp  Sppi 
plfair  of  ItM  is  thp  fact  that  tha  Gaacral  I 
Asacaibly  allawad  Mr.  HaBOMrahJold  to  } 
clear  tha  caaal,  with  tha  UN  payiag  tha  \ 
f8.ST<,N4  bill  withaat  ragairiag  Colaaal  | 
^'asaar  ta  coaiply  with  tha  Sacarity  Caaacil  1 
raaalatioa  apliMiag  tha  right  of  fraa  pas-  \ 
saga  for  aU  natiaas.’*  ' 

And  that  was  Lost  Opportunity 
No.  4. 

There  was  relative  calm  through  1957 
and  1958.  i-^r.w.i  «)^:pc  niad** 
to  navigate  the  waterway.  But  more 
"40  a^aoes  buOTtd  io  anu  tronr 


the  two  bodies  are  governed  by  an 
agreement  which  recognizes  the  Bank’s 
independence  in  making  loans  but  which 
obligates  it  to  defer  to  UN  authority 
when  the  Security  Council  calls  for 
sanctions. 

Nevertheless,  the  World  'Bank  does 
not  operate  in  a  vacuum.  And,  quite 
apart  from  UN  resolutions,  the  Bank 
may  not  be  very  happy  about,  a  loan 
to  one  member  to  develop  a  project 
whose  facilities  are  denied  to  other 
stockholders. 


southbound  foruistant  countries  in 
Asia  and  Africa  carrying  cement,  po¬ 
tash,  fertilizers  and  fruit  juice.  And  in 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  the  Straits  of 
Tiran,  thanks  mainly  to  the  strong  U.S. 
position,  the  Arab  blockade  of  Israel 
shipping  came  to  an  end. 

But,  for  reasons  which  are  puzzling 
to  Washington,  there  has  been  a  change, 
this  year.  On  Feb.  26,  1959,  the  SS. 
Capetan  Manolis,  CATTymy.  potash,  fruit 
■juices  ahd  cementTor  Ceylon  and  Ma¬ 
laya,  was  stopped  at  Port  Said  and  the 
.cargo  impounded.  The  ship  flew  the 
Liberian  flag: — 

A  German  boat,  the  S.S.JjutkrtTi  was 
stopped  in  March,  and  its  cargo  of 
cement  was  also  confiscated. 

Later,  a  Greek  ship  carrying  an  Israel 
cargo  was  permitted  to  pass,  but  on 
May  21,  the  Inge  Toft  was  stopped. 

Th«  Rol«  of  tho  Bank.  Throughout 
Nasser’s  controversies  with  the  West, 
Eugene  R.  Black,  president  of  the 
World  Bank,  has  proved  a  resourceful 
negotiator.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
Western  statesmen  who  enjoy  Nasser’s 
confidence.  He  helped  bring  about  the 
settlement  with  the  Suez  stockholders. 

Is  he  in  a  position  to  secure  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  Suez  tension  before  the  Bank 
i  helps  the  UAR  widen  the  canal? 

The  World  Bank  itself  is  a  specialized 
agency  of  the  UN.  Relations  between 
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The  American  press  regards  the  new 
Suez  crisis  with  gravity.  The  N.Y. 
Herald  Tribune  says  on  June  I: 

'  •  Ai  ihe  moment  Cairo  is  attempting 
to  obtain  World  Bank  funds  to  pay  for 
widening  and  deepening  the  canal.  The 
time  might  seem  singularly  unpropitious 
for  the  UAR  to  stir  up  trouble,  were  it 
not  that  Nasser  is  the  kind  of  dictator 
who  might  well  equate  suspension  of 
the  blockade  with  a  sizable  loan.” 

On  June  7,  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post  and  Times  Herald  warned: 

“The  UAR  action  can  scarely  stand 
the  scrutiny  of  either  international  law 
or  sound  international  policy.  .  .  . 
Understandably  some  governments  may 
be  reluctant  to  irritate  the  UAR  at  a 
time  when  relations  between  Cairo  and 
non-Communist  capitals  have  happily 
improved.  .  .  .  But  the  world  commu- 
^nity  cannot  in ‘’good  consci«»fM»i»  avniH* 
— facing  the  fundameiitdl  pr6t>Iem!-  EquL 
vocation  in  similar  instances,  prior. tp 
-  1956  helped  .create.  Jiimed  . 

Ff>rthrightnex.<  now  may  awiirf.-ngw 

troubles.-’— . 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times  on  June  5: 

“Governments  of  seafaring  nations 
would  do  well  to  marshal  support  of 
Israeli  counteraction  in  this  matter, 
for  it  involves  high-handed  interfer¬ 
ence  with  international  trade,  expropria¬ 
tion  without  payment,  and  the. operation 
of  an  important  waterway  on  the  basis 
of  political  prejudice.’’ 

• 

The  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat 
Chronicle,  marks  IsraeVs  JIth  anniver¬ 
sary  on  May  29,  by  pointing  out  that: 

.  . .  “Israel’s  growing  strength  is  itself 
an  ally  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East .  .  . 
and  ought  to  encourage  Arab  countries 
to  pursue  their  own  destiny  minus  ad¬ 
vice  or  interference  from  Nasserism  or 
communism.” 
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The  House  Report 

Why  does  America  give  aid  to  other 
peoples? 

Is  it  solely  to  defend  the  United 
States? 

Is  it  solely  to  contain  and  repel  the 
threat  of  Communist  aggression? 

The  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  written  the  answer  to  these 
questions  in  a  sensitive  report  which 
Chairman  Thomas  E.  Morgan  (D-Pa.) 
hied  with  the  House  on  June  S  and 
which  takes  into  account  the  many 
criticisms  that  have  been  levelled 
against  the  program  in  the  past. 

The  new  bill  and  the  report  have 
refashioned  the  Mutual  Security  Pro¬ 
gram  by  a  new  emphasis  on  positive 
objectives. 

“There  is  no  question  that  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Program  is  a  powerful 
defense  against  the  Communist  danger," 
the  Committee  report  says. 

But  the  Committee  feels  that  this  is 
an  inadequate  statement,  for  “it  does 
not  state  our  full  goals  in  world  affairs 
or  express  adequately  the  common  con¬ 
cern  for  the  dignity  of  man  which  we 
share  with  peoples  all  over  the  world.” 

Thf)  Committee  also  felt  that  “the 
impression  may  have  been  given  that 
the  amount  of  American  assistance  to 
a  given  country  is  related  only  to  the 
magnitude  of  a  local  Communist 
threat.” 

Accordingly,  in  the  new  act,  which 
will  be  up  before  the  House  this 
week,  the  Committee  has  written  a 
statement  of  policy  to  reflect  its  view 
that  communism  cannot  be  combatted 
effectively  by  military  assistance  or 
even  by  economic  development  alone. 

And  so  the  Committee  wrote: 

“It  ia  tiM  MiiM  af  CMivrMs  that  paaca  in 
tha  warM  iacraaaiaslr  aapaada  aa  wMcr  rac- 
agaittan,  hath  ia  priacipla  aa4  practice,  af 
the  aigaitr  aa4  iatcraapaaaanca  af  aaan,  aad 
that  the  aarriTal  af  free  inatitatiana  in  the 
United  Statca  can  haat  ha  aaaarad  in  a  warld- 
wida  atmaaphere  af  espandad  fraadani.“ 

.  In  the  same  statement  of  policy,  the 
Committee  wrote  a  significant  declara¬ 
tion  which  will  have  a  powerful  impact 
in  many  countries  throughout  the  world 
which  have  been  suspicious  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  interest  and  assistance  because  of 
the  conviction  that  America  acted  out 
of  self-interest  alone.  It  said: 

"It  ia  tha  aanaa  af  tha  Cangraaa,  racagnla- 
Ing  tha  intardapandanca  af  tha  fraadaaa  and 
pragrraaa  af  Uharty  laving  paapla  avarywhara, 
that  tha  Unitad  Stataa  within  tha  liniita  af 
ita  athar  ahligatiana  haa  an  ahidiing  intaraat 
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in  aasiating  tha  afforti  of  tha  paapla  of  tho 
world  to  raaliaa  thair  aapirationt  for  improvad 
living  atandarda,  for  adacation.  for  govarn- 
manta  of  thair  own  chooaing.  and  for  dignity 
and  raapact  aa  individaal  hnaaan  bainga.” 

These  declarations  found  their  way 
into  the  bill  not  only  as  statements  of 
purpose  but  in  clauses  dealing  with  im¬ 
plementation.  They  explain  why  the 
Committee  adopted  amendments  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  of  money  for  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance,  reducing  military  as¬ 
sistance  and  defense  support,  and  im¬ 
posing  strict  safeguards  on  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  military  aid  (as  reported  in  our 
last  issue). 

The  Committee  is  convinced  that 
substantial  American  military  assistance 
is  absolutely  essential  to  many  coun-  j 
tries,  especially  in  Europe,  the  Far  * 
East  and  southeast  Asia.  But  the 
Committee  “is  especially  disturbed” 
about  the  effects — many  of  them  unin-  / 
tended — of  arms  shipments  to  under-  / 
developed  countries  which  may  be  en?' 
dangered  not  by  communism  but  byl 
“internal  economic  needs,  injustices  and\ 
frustrations.”  The  Committee  says:  I 

“On  eccuipn,  onr  military  aisiatane*  hai  I 
been  granted  far  political  reason!  with  nn-  I 
fortanate  resalta.  These  reenlta  have  occarred  | 
when  we  have  tied  oar  prestige  and  inlaence  ! 
to  the  dabioBs  tenare  of  a  dictatorship  sab-  | 
segaently  overthrown,  helped  to  harden  an  V 
anstable  new  government  with  an  eacasoive  \ 
military  load,  adding  to  internal  economic  \ 

strains,  and  helped  to  inlate  the  political  i 

power  of  a  local  military  groap,  handi-  ’ 

capping  the  coantry’s  initial  efforts  toward 
democracy.  It  haa  sometimes  diverted  in¬ 
ternal  efforts  away  from  tasks  which  the 
Committee  believes  to  be  essential,  each  as 
growing  rice,  eradication  of  malaria,  baild- 
ing  schools,  clinics  and  rooda.” 

While  expanding  the  authoriution 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  the 
Committee  wrote  in  a  significant  amend¬ 
ment  requiring  it  to  recognize  that 

“development  loan  assistance  will  be  most 
effective  in  those  coantrios  which  show  a  ro- 
sponsivoneos  to  the  vital  long-torm  sconomic. 


political  and  social  concerns  of  their  people, 
demonstrate  a  clear  willingness  to  take 
effective  self-help  meaaares.  and  effectively 
demonstrate  that  sach  assistance  is  con¬ 
sistent  aith,  and  makes  a  contribation  to, 
workable  long-term  economic  development 
objectives.” 

S«nat«  Action.  Meanwhile,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  vbted 
in  favor  of  Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbright's 
(O-Ark.)  proposal  that  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  DLF  be  expanded  and  put 
on  a  long-term  basis  although  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  threw  cold  water  on  the 
proposal.  The  Committee  compromised 
on  a  five-year  $S  billion  authorization 
as  compared  with  Sen.  Fulbright’s 
original  proposal  of  $7.5  billion.  (The 
Administration  asked  for  $700  million 
for  one  year.)  The  Committee  also 
compromised  with  Sen.  Mike  Mans¬ 
field's  (D-Mont.)  demand  that  special 
assistance  and  defense  support  end  in 
three  years.  It  proposed  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  submit  specific  plans  for 
each  country  for  the  gradual  decrease 
and  elimination  of  U.S.  aid. 

Spacial  Assistanca.  As  forecast  in 
these  columns,  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  expressly  called  for 
continued  grant  aid  to  Israel.  It  said: 

“Israel  still  suffers  from  a  deficit 
trade  balance,  largely  due  to  resettle¬ 
ment  of  her  population.  That  trade 
deficit,  which  this  year  will  amount  to 
approximately  $340  million,  has  been 
covered  by  German  reparations,  the  sale 
of  bonds  in  other  countries,  charitable 
contributions,  and  in  small  amount,  by 
the  U.S.  aid  program.  Israel  will  be 
confronted  by  grave  problems  in  the 
years  ahead  when  reparations  come  to 
an  end.  Israel  is  presently  in  need  of 
hard  currency  for  oil,  which  she  is 
unable  to  purchase  from  her  neighbors. 
Funds  are  also  needed  for  industrial 
imports,  for  her  economy  which  is  not 
yet  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

I  “The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion 
I  that  special  assistance  to  Israel  should 
I  be  continued  at  the  current  level  in  the 
I  1960  fiscal  year  program.'  Administra- 
I  tion  witnesses  assured  the  Committee 
\  of  their  willingness  to  give  effect  to  the 
■Committee’s  views.” 
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